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Friends of idealism will welcome this demonstration of its ability to provide 

a solution for the practical problems of the hour. For they have always 

believed that while the truth of this philosophy is shown, not by its practical 

value, but by its inner consistency and comprehensiveness, still by virtue 

of its truth it possesses greater value as a rule of life and practice than 

many so-called ' practical ' philosophies whose claim to be true rests solely 

upon the fact that they are useful in solving practical difficulties. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

Buddhism and Immortality. By William Sturgis Bigelow. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. — pp. 75. 

This little book contains the ' ' Ingersoll lecture on the immortality of 
man" delivered before Harvard University in 1908. Its title is somewhat 
misleading, for the view of immortality here set forth is not that of Buddha 
himself, but that of the Tendai and Shingon sects in Japan. These sects, like 
most Japanese Buddhism, represent the teaching of the ' Greater Vehicle ' 
of the Northern Church, and its peculiar blending of original Buddhism 
with Sivaistic Hinduism. As this teaching was brpught into Japan some 
thirteen hundred years after Buddha's death, from China, where further 
modification was possible, it will be seen that the ideas of these two sects 
are the result of a very long and complex history. As they are to-day, 
they contain much that Buddha would not have recognized, and some- 
thing that he or his early followers would probably have condemned as 
' ' heretical puppet-show. ' ' 

The lecture is not, however, concerned with the history of these ideas, but 
merely with their exposition in modern language. A man consists of states 
of consciousness, we are told. The question of individual persistence is 
therefore identical with that as to how long these states persist. They may 
be enumerated as sensory impressions, including pleasures and pains, and 
habitual reactions to these impressions, including emotions, desires, and 
'aptitudes.' The sensations are obviously transitory. The states which 
persist longest, and which are transmitted by heredity, as biology holds, 
or by Karma, according to Buddhism, are the most habitual reactions, the 
sum of which we usually call character. But what is innermost and most 
essential in consciousness is the will, to which the other forms are objec- 
tive, while it is never objective to them. In itself it is free and creative ; 
but its connection with a " material personality " or body imposes certain 
restraints upon it. Furthermore, all consciousness in itself is one. It is 
only through its dependence, in direct sensory consciousness, upon matter, 
which is conditioned by space and time, that it takes in any way the form 
of separation and division. "The difference in beings, therefore, is how 
much they realize of this universal consciousness. The process of evolu- 
tion is the process of increase of the amount realized. The only thing that 
prevents a man from realizing the whole of it is the accumulated habit of 
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countless generations of thinking in terms of self, that is, of the material 
self." We can hasten our return to this limitless consciousness, which is 
also limitless will, by "doing good actions," which are always self-deny- 
ing, and by ' ' the direct action of the will on the character. ' ' This second 
way is dangerous, however, save for those well grounded in ordinary mor- 
ality. " The ultimate object of life is to acquire freedom from the limita- 
tions of the material world by substituting volitional for sensory conscious- 
ness," thus to shake off separate individuality, and to enter into the peace 
of Nirvana. 

Such, in very brief outline, is Dr. Bigelow's argument. He is evidently 
expounding a view with which he is in thorough sympathy, and does so 
with much skill. No conventional classification, such as materialism or 
idealism, as he justly remarks, is entirely adequate for a system of ideas 
so varied in origin, and so complex in their present connection and depend- 
ence. As it is here submitted as a philosophy of life, however, it is per- 
tinent to remark that it seems to involve at least three unfounded assump- 
tions : that, in Dr. Bigelow' s own words, ' ' broadly speaking, what is done 
for one's self is bad ; what is done for some one else is good ; " that all 
human individuality is constituted by material limitations only ; and that 
there is such a thing as a will entirely independent of and separable from 
the other factors in conscious experience. 

The evidence for rebirth instead of heredity which is given is interesting 
in the mouth of a physician, especially the statement that the close resem- 
blance of grandchild to grandparent usually occurs only once in a genera- 
tion, and when the grandparent has been dead less than ten years. 
"Heredity by physical transmission," remarks Dr. Bigelow, "offers no 
explanation of either fact. Whereas, from three to ten years is the ordi- 
nary interval for reincarnation, and the single resemblance is the natural 
result of the rebirth of a single soul." These are certainly to be classed 
with the things which are interesting if true ; but one would like to know 
the authority for them. 

As an attempt to interpret Oriental ideas to western minds, the book 
deserves high praise. In particular, the exposition of Karma is admirable ; 
and the nobler side of Japanese Buddhist doctrine is brought before the 
reader very effectively. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. By Charles Gray 
Shaw. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim. ; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1908. — pp. xii, 279. 

It is a little difficult to convey an adequate notion of Professor Shaw's 
book. Not only does the nature of the results not lend itself easily to a 
summary statement, but the personal equation also is likely to enter a good 
deal into one's judgment. There are readers to whom it will undoubtedly 



